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With Christmas comes the first issue of the Epaulet 
and the editor’s sincerest wish that all may enjoy the holiday 
season. It is a time of gaiety and joy for all, but don’t let the 
commercialism, glitter and tinsel cause you to lose sight of 
the true meaning of Christmas. 
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The Sea Is Calm 


The sea is calm now. The previous 
clash and roar of waves has died 
down, as a de crescendo ending in a 
slight ripple of melody. An observer 
finds it difficult to know the vicious- 
ness, hatred, and heartlessness that 
lies beneath the tranquil water. 
The setting is now restful. The 
fainting brilliance of the sun casts 
a reddish glow on the water, causing 
a restful mood to be cast over the 
scene. One can easily be fooled by the 
serenity; one who does not hear the 
echoes of the clattering thunder and 
the roaring waves in his ears. I pity 
the fool who lives in his world of 
dreams without seeing the cruelty of 
nature. Yet is he not fortunate? Is 
not ignorance bliss? 

She lived in her own dream world, 
blind to naked reality; yet as I sit 
here feeling the cool sand running 
through my fingers, I think of only 
my hatred for her. She was ridiculous 
in her sweetness, vicious in her inno- 
cence. But I loved her. She was the 
culmination of every weakness with- 
in me. Before she entered my life and 
became a part of me, I knew no feel- 
ing, cared for nothing, and was 
strong in my passiveness. When she 
looked at me, I would soften as a 
stupid child softens under the mock- 
ing love of its mother. She married 
me as a result of pity and kindness. 
Little did she know that the same 
pity and kindness would eventually 
put an end to her world of dreams. 

I saw her look at him. I noticed 
the look in her eyes when they talk- 
ed and laughed over trivialities. 
Their laughter kindled a spark with- 
in me that grew to be a burning 
hatred, a hatred symboliziing weak- 
ness. I despised myself for succumb- 
ing to a raging jealousy. She was 
never ignorant of this degrading im- 
pulse. She was never ignorant of my 
inner thoughts and emotions, and I 
hated her for her understanding. I 
hated her for the love and weaken- 
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By Frances Hogue 

ing that I felt in her presence. She 
brought laughter into my life — the 
laughter of fools 

In her eyes, all was good; there 
was no evil. She was blinded by her 
optimism. She failed to see the cruel- 
ty in people, the horror in their an- 
imalistic cravings. She lived in a pool 
of idealism, yet she overpowered me 
with her simple, pure beauty. 

She seemed content with her 
empty life, but she always wanted 
children. They would have been a 
part of her life and would have taken 
her from me. I would share her with 
no one. 

We went out in the boat on that 
dismal day in March. There was a 
strange calmness of the water, cov- 
ered by a grey sky. The atmosphere 
was that of gloom and dreariness. 
The wind began to stir nervously, 
bringing about in me a bitter an- 
xiety. She wanted to turn back, to 
return to her shell of ignorance, but 
there was no turning back from the 
rages of nature. The storm rose and 
the boat tossed furiously under the 
hands of fate. 

Observing her pitiful countenance, 
my love once again turned to hate. 
She again became a symbol of my 
weakness in the degradation of love. 
I watched her die, lose the mysterious 
essence that we call life, which has 
as its basis, evil and hate. The mus- 
cles in my body became tense. I could 
make no move to save her. Fate ac- 
complished its task in the violent 
whirlpool of existence. 

The tide is beginning to come in 
now, and I’m alone; but this mas- 
ters little. Nothing is important. She 
was merely a little speck in a huge 
mass of chaos. We exist in misery, 
finding peace and consolation only 
in death. But until then, the tide 
continues to come in. The sea is calm 
now. 



Student; “I did, sir; I nodded my 
head.” 


Prof.; “Do you expect me to hear 
it rattle all the way up here 7 ” 


Soph: “Found a skunk the other 
day.” 

Senior: “What did you do with 
it?” 

Soph: “Took it home and tied it 
under my bed.” 

Senior: “What about the smell?” 

Soph: “He’ll have to get used to 
it just like I did!” 


“No!” said the centipede, crossing 
her legs, “a thousand times no!” 
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By Mary Croghan 


Today was the same as any other 
day for Hattie. Her convictions were 
as stiff as her white starched apron. 
Her black face held traces of deter 
mination as she thought, “Dat’s my 
Ian’ an’ ain’t nobody gonna buy it 
our frum under me." 

Hattie had received many offers 
for the small plot of land in which 
she had invested her life earnings, and 
she treasured it above everything else. 
After all, she was the only Negro 
in Pine Harbor to own a plot of 
land, and she was proud of it. 

Mr. Baylor, the enterprising bus- 
iness man of Pine Harbor, had of- 
fered Hattie any price for the piece 
of property. He had told her to name 
her own price and he would pay it. 
It would be good for business if he 
could build on that cherished plot 
of ground. 

Hattie had seen the years go by. 
She had seen the first horseless carri- 
age stir up the citizens of Pine Har- 
bor, as well as the dust. She had also 
seen Ann Lucifer grow up into the 
beautiful woman that she was. Ever 
since Hattie could remember, she had 
thought, "Dat child’s different; 
she ain't like no other ’round dis 
place.’’ Hattie’s admiration was 
not known to Ann Lucifer, now 
Mrs. Baylor; in fact, Mrs. Baylor 
had never heard of Hattie. One col- 
ored woman was like another to her. 
She thought all colored people were 
alike. 

Mrs. Baylor would be passing 
down the street now. Hattie knew 
that Tuesdays always brought her 
out. This was the morning that the 
ladies of the community gathered for 
bridge playing and passing the latest 
gossip. Hattie had wished ever since 
her childhood that she could have 
been born a white woman. White 
women were beautiful. “If I could 
just be like dat white woman and 
do de things she do." 


Hattie prissed herself along the 
sidewalk whisking the leaves off into 
the street. Each stroke of the broom 
was performed with precision and 
what was to Hattie “charm and 
grace." She was quite capable of as- 
suming a sophisticated air — or what 
she considered sophisticated — like 
the white women. When Hattie 
thought about it, or when the parti- 
cular mood struck her, she was quite 
capable of attaining “charm and 
grace." It was particularly approp- 
riate that Hattie should be "cultur- 
ed’’ on Tuesday morning when Mrs. 
Baylor passed by. “Cultured and 
well-read" — that was a term she had 
picked up from old Mrs. Norton for 
whom she had cleaned house and 
washed dishes for many years. 

Mr. Baylor, in his futile attempts 
to bargain with Hattie, finally struck 
the idea of sending old Sam over to 
negotiate for Hattie’s treasure. Sam 
had been known around the com- 
munity for years. He was like a fix- 
ture; he just belonged. Like Hattie, 
he had worked diligently at his oc- 
cupation, peddling vegetables down 
the streets of Pine Harbor. Almost 
any morning one could hear the 
squeaking, creaking wheels of Sam’s 
dilapidated vegetable cart, which 
was composed mainly of an old 
wooden crate and several boards at- 
tached in weaker spots. His line for 
drawing customers was always called 
out poetically and rhythmically: 
“Here come Sam de po’ man’s friend 
— I got tomato, okra, cabbage, car- 
rot — here come Sam." By the time 
old Sam neared one’s locality, it was 
evident that he had almost any veg- 
etable available in that season and 
that he aimed to please his customers. 

Strengthened by the promise of 
an old blue serge suit and probably 
a little cash, Sam approached Hattie. 
“Hattie, you know you ain’t got no 



use fo’ dat lan,’ Mr. Baylor say if’n 
you’ll sell, he pay you good." 

“I ain’t sell in’ my lan’ to no white 
man," retorted Hattie. "Anyhow, I 
wouldn’t sell to him no how. What 
you be so concern’ bout de matter 
fo’ anyhow, Mr. Sam ? I ain’t sellin ’ 
him no lan’. His wife never speak — 
dat’s why I ain’t gonna sell — she 
don’t speak." 

Old Sam made his report later. 
Even though he had made a futile 
attempt at a proposition, he became 
the owner of an old blue serge. For 
weeks thereafter he could be seen on 
Sunday afternoons strutting his fin- 
ery before the admiring and envious 
eyes of friends. 

As time passed and many attempts 
to buy her land failed, old Hattie 
passed on — and surely into heaven, 
where I’m positive that she’s now 
wearing angel-wings of the most 
beautiful dealt out in that province. 
Hattie had passed on, but to Mrs. 
Baylor she had passed on her earth- 
ly treasure. Hattie had requested that 
her property should become Mrs. 
Baylor’s. "I ain’t got much, but what 
Ise got I wants little Ann to hab — 
she such a kind, cultured woman.’’ 
Hattie drew her last breath. 


Psychologist: a man who, when a 
pretty girl walks into a room, watch- 
es everybody else. 


Chem. Prof.: "In this particular 
analysis, if the liquid turns blue, 
then the unknown is basic. If the 
liquid turns red, then the unknown 
will be acid." 

Chem. Student: “I happen to be 
color blind: do you happen to have 
anything with a bell attached to it?" 


A good woman inspires a man, a 
brilliant woman interests him, a 
beautiful woman fascinates him, and 
a sympathetic woman gets him! 
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/I GmiiimaA JVl \imna 

By Marie-Louise Rosanelli 

Mother and I have been alone for years now. My Dad died when I was 
still very young — too young to remember him, but now old enough to formu- 
late a picture of him from Mother s descriptions of the past. I don’t even have 
a picture of him — everything went with him in the fire. We live for each 
other’s happiness although with a sense of emptiness. Life goes on within us 
and around us, but I’m still searching for that extra something that would 
put a comfort in Mother’s heart. Some time ago she mentioned to me that she 
wished she had an ornament to hang over the bare mantle-piece. So now I’m 
trying to fill two empty places — her heart and the wall. But what can a guy 
do? Christmas is here and perhaps with some help I can find a suitable present. 
I just don’t know. Lately, I’ve been having a strange feeling, perhaps because 
I’ve been thinking about the father 1 have loved and lost. Perhaps also strange 
because I’ve been attracted to a certain display window of an antique shop. 
I noticed a particular painting in the window. It wa: a very life-like portrait 
of a man. A man that looked through piercing sincere blue eyes. His entire 
countenance showed a sense of benevolence and serenity. Everything was there 
except the voice. But why did it attract me so? What sort of a hypnotic spell 
could this unknown portrait have over me? The feeling was there, and I was 
being drawn to it. I had to know more about the portrait. Perhaps Mother 
would feel the warmth that escaped from the blended oils that portrayed the 
heart and soul of this man. Anyhow, 1 took that chance. Two weeks later I 
went into the shop and inquired about the portrait. The dealer said that he 
had purchased the portrait a number of years ago from a young artist who had 
disbanded his studio. The artist was unable to deliver the portrait because it 
was a surprise Christmas gift for his family, and he left no address. The explana- 
tion satisfied me. You may say I had an overall sense of satisfaction. I bought 
the portrait. I felt I had a prize surrounded in a gilded gold frame. My heart 
beat fast and faster still as I entered the house with my treasure. Mother didn’t 
hear me enter — my surprise would keep until Christmas. Christmas morning 
came — such a fine, cheerful morning. I was happy, and I was excited. Mother 
came downstairs — she had to see the portrait. There it was all wrapped — why 
didn’t she hurry and rip off the covering? Perhaps my anxiety was too much. 
She laughed lovingly and seated herself near the portrait. Her fingers trembled — 
then she stared — then she uttered — “darling, it is a portrait of your father!” 


Fashion Firsts 
from 

the Fashion Plate 

1009 Princess Anne St. 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


Compliments of 

R & S Snack Bar 

Fountain Service 
Sandwiches 

Powhatan Street 
At the By-Pass 

Curb Service 




A student and a professor were 
sharing a seat on a train. Tiring of 
conversation, the professor suggest- 
ed a game of riddles to pass the time. 

“A riddle you can’t guess, you 
give me a dollar, and vice versa,” 
said the professor. 

“Agreed,’’ said the student, “but 
you are better educated. I’ll only 
give you fifty cents.” 

“All right,” consented the pro- 
fessor. “You go first.” 

”Well, what has four legs swim- 
ming and two legs flying?” 
two legs flying?” 

“I don’t know. Here’s a dollar. 
What’s the answer?” 

“I don’t know either. Here’s your 
fifty cents,” responded the student. 


Prof.: “Who split the atom?” 

No answer. 

Prof.: (pointing to one particular 
student) “I repeat, who split the 
atom, young man?” 

Student: “Don’t look at me, sir. 
I didn’t touch the darn thing.” 


Our biggest mistake in our pursuit 
of happiness is not knowing when 
we’ve got it. 


VJOS ±f)d ‘ SJ.N3S3 Hd 
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By Abbie Grove 


The usual confusion and under 
tone of whispered conversations in 
the study hall faded out as though 
a wave had washed over words writ 
ten on the shore. But the feeling of 
excitement surged on, stronger and 
higher. The boys of the fifth form 
could feel the eyes of the upperclass- 
men searching them out for the final 
and most dreaded hour of the day. 
Only a few more moments of safety 
were left, and then the first-form- 
ers would have the opportunity to 
complete the traditional hazing that 
would make the new boys a part of 
the school. 

The entire day had been designed 
to create tension in the minds of the 
fifth- formers. Well, before dawn 
they had been startled awake when 
a hoard of older boys had rushed 
into their rooms, rolled them out of 
bed, tossed a few of the smaller boys 
in blankets, and created a general 
havoc in the usually antiseptic dorm. 
During the remainder of the day, 
they were subject to occasional 
pranks, all progressively worse, 
which had tended to unite the boys 
in an animal-like effort to save 
themselves. They had lost all feel- 
ing of individuality, all ability to 
respond independently. All had, that 
is, except their leader; for, like all 
animals, their wills had become sub- 
serviant to his ideas. 

Apprehension mounted, and at 
last the dreaded bell rang and called 
to an end the safe haven of the study 
hall. David carefully stacked his 
books and defiantly turned to leave. 
As he did, the older boys contrived 
to separate him from his friends. 
They cornered him and put a blind- 
fold on him. David’s classmates 
were too frightened to go to his aid, 
and the upperclassmen knew they 
had won their battle. Now was their 
chance to retaliate against David and 
salve their wounded pride. 
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They pushed him around the 
campus and finally led him to the 
hill that overlooked the school. One 
of the older boys got the idea to lead 
him out on the suspension bridge 
and make him think that they were 
going to push him off or make hinl 
jump. With this goal in mind, they 
gathered around and proceded to 
their destination. 

By this time David nad become 
thoroughly excited and confused. As 
he walked out on the bridge, his 
heart was beating doubletime. He 
couldn't figure out what to do or 
where to turn. 

One of the boys shouted to him to 
jump backwards, knowing full well 


that this would scare him and also 
that it would land him in the middle 
of the bridge. 

Now David was completely con- 
fused. He wondered if they were ac- 
tually trying to trick him into jump- 
ing because he had defied their auth- 
ority. 

He couldn’t decide what to do 
when suddenly one of the boys push- 
ed him. He gathered up his courage 
and jumped forward, two hundred 
feet down, into the gorge. 

The boys rushed down to see what 
could be done, but it was hopeless. 
David had gathered his courage and 
defied them, a thing he would never 
do again. 


9ft Ment&uf, 

of the late 

President Morgan L. Combs 
By those who knew and admired him 

A familiar character is missing from the campus, President Morgan 
L. Combs, who was associated with Mary Washington College since 
1929. His years of usefulness were spent in the interest of the College. 

He saw life as an apportunity to serve others, and to share what he 
possessed with them. 

Mary Washington College was both a vocation and an avocation 
to Dr. Combs. His devotion to the College was exemplified by his 
indefatigable interest in its progress and its welfare. 

Life, like every other blessing, derives its value from its use alone. 
“Readiness for death is that of character rather than that of occupation.” 
Such was true of Dr. Combs. 

As long as Mary Washington stands, it will be a memorial to the 
achievements of its late president, Dr. Morgan L. Combs. 

— Gladys Payne 
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AGE ET PAYSAGE 

By Colette Courtot 

The smell of winter has come 
with the soft October sun, 
warning the crimson dahlia, 
sharpening the senses 
of the paper boy. 

Cluttered houses 

lean on one another, 

preparing for warmth 

and a sharing of chimney smoke. 

In the saddened paths of the sunken garden, 
I feel the heavy, heavy burden 
of the coming revelation. 

Does it matter 
that exactly one year ago 
I was a dryad in the wood 
across the river? 

Or that in seven days but one 
I was unloved, loved, 
and unloved again 7 

Only the winter smell remains. 

In the sunken garden 
there is a sound 
of birds, gathering round 
the cracked sun-dial. 

Again the premonition, 
the look into the future, 
the intuition. 

But, will it ever matter 
that I wore yellow roses 
in my hair, 

and sang on balmy evenings, 
while I outlined his face 
with a tapering finger? 

All that is left is the smell of winter. 


MY ESCAPE 
By Susan Small 

When the sun takes off his robe of mist. 

And the warm winds come, 

And the puddles dry; 

I’ll put on muddy worn-out shoes, 

And climb a hill to touch the sky. 

Where the scraggly pines stretch to the sky, 
And the fresh young grass 
And the wild flow’rs grow: 

I’ll go there someday by myself, 

To watch Spring come in on tiptoe. 

Where the jays screech, and the hylas crook, 
And the tall lush grass 
So gently sways; 

I’ll take you there someday with me, 

To see, in Spring, God’s wondrous ways. 

NIGHT LIGHTS 
By Sandy Ball 

On calm, clear nights I see the lights 
Shining across the bay. 

They twinkle awhile, seeming to smile. 

And flee at the break of day. 

Each white light seems as fair as moonbeams 
That fall from the heavenly sky; 

And even the wind that comes drifting in 
Can’t make them fade and pass by. 

They laugh at the ships and if they had lips 
Would bid th:m a soft farewell, 

As they slowly pass on the river of glass, 

In reply to the tune of their bell. 

Soon they take flight with the passing of night, 
And the breaking of each new dawn. 

For the early breath of the morning brings death 
And they in a twinkle are gone. 
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By Colette Courtot 

I feel a music in the fields, 

in the trees, the grass; 

and I dance free, 

yet encircled by your arms. 

Melodious grass moves fragrant feet, 

moves you, moves me; 

and I dance free, 

yet encircled by your arms, 

seeing the tenderness of the skies. 

in your persian-kitten-blue eyes. 


AWARENESS 
By Susan Small 

Let the music, soothing, rythmic, flow. 

Let emotions long pent up release themselves 
Like the fury of a sudden storm. 

Walk alone an unfamiliar path 
And breathe the breath of loneliness. 

Let soul and mind float, parted from reality; 

For you, so different from the rest, 

Have untold thoughts and feelings. 

Sketch a man, for only you can understand 
The craggy roughness of his brow: 

To you alone the portrait lives. 

And as you walk on roads untraveled, 

Watch the tangled briars of others' lives, 

And know you’re different, be glad that you 
Have different thoughts and feelings. 

Sit. . .Watch the sky, and let your mind 
Make patterns of the clouds. 

Feel the rough wild beauty of gaunt forests 
Entwine itself upon your mind. 

Stand motionless and smell the scent of spring. 

Hear its breezes rustle 

Through the budding honeysuckle. 

Then watch the others plodding on through life — 
unseeing. 

You know you’re different; be glad that you 
Have different thoughts and feelings. 


By Colette Courtot 

Once in the candle glow 
of creme de menthe, 
while the tip-anxious waiter 
eyed us closely, 

and the dismal night grew later, 
worlds were suspended. 

We sat in silken hovels 
spinning our words, 
measuring thoughts of others 
while we chose our own 
like flour through sifters. 

The violin had long been out of tune, 
piercing wails, we knew would die soon, 
when the candle burned to its stump, 
and wax melted in a shapeless lump 
on the red-checked cloth. 

The words still wouldn’t come. 

We couldn’t say it at all. 

We left shadows in the bistro; 

shadows of late night 

and rancid smoke 

from full ash-trays 

and liquor-laden breaths. 

We left them for the haze 
of previous rain through bare trees 
on deserted sidewalks. 

We left them together 
restless and discontent, 
leaving time to solder 
soul to soul. 


AUTUNM SUNSET 
By Sandy Ball 

Church bells echo in the crisp fall air, 

And God sets a match to the clouds in the west 
The fiery orange hue spreads quickly there; 
Glows deeper red across the sky ’til at last, 

Held spellbound, we watch the warm coals die 
To a black ash, and suddenly 
It's dark. 
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MY FOUR FRIENDS 

By Neicie Sigman 

A rider am I, 

At M. W. C.; 

And I have four friends 
Who make a fool out of me. 

These four friends 

Whom I always seem to ride: 

Take pleasure in upseting me, 

And hurting my pride. 

The first is VIGRINIA BOY, 

A club I must keep, 

And hit him and kick him 
While, still fast asleep 
He plods ever slowly on 
At a walk and trot, too, 

But stops rather quickly. 

I'm still black and blue 
From jumping an In and Out 
On my buddy so nice. 

He stopped: I kept going. 

The pole and I bounced twice. 

The second is RED SAILOR, 

So big and so high, 

While jumping this monster 
I almost lost an eye. 

His trot is so very smooth, 

It throws you skyward bound; 

He waddles to and fro 
To catch as you come down. 

Third: Why it's CHARLIE, 

Need I say more, 

All know him well 
And all him adore. 

He sleeps, oh so soundly 
While walking, and even cantering, 
He acts like a lawn mower 
Eating grass while meandering. 

But think not he's harmless 
And always so nice, 

He's taken many to the barn, 

I know: Been there twice. 

The fourth is SATAN, 

So big and so wide; 

I ask for extention — 

Get sewing machine stride. 

With barrel — like stomach, 

And huge saddle, it’s now true 
I'm not only pidgeon-toed 
But bowlegged too. 


You've heard my sad story, 

But all kidding aside; 

I love them all dearly, 

Besides, who else can I ride 
Who doesn’t mind my bouncing, 
And weak legs? sad but true, 
God bless you, O four friends, 
And thanks a bunch, too. 


“You say you are going to marry 
a woman with $50,000 a year in- 
come, and try to persuade me it is 
a love match 7 ” 

“It is — I love money.” 


Dine in The Lafayette Room 

Charcoal Grilled Steaks 
Pan Fried Chicken 
Smithfield Ham 



Tariff 

Single $3.50 to $4.50 

Double $5.50 to $7.50 


Single $3.50 to $4.50 

Double $5.50 to $7.50 


General 
Washington Inn 


Farmers & 
Merchants State 

Bank 

1'htee Convenient Locations 
Fredericksburg, Va. 
Member F. D. I. C. 
Member Federal Reserve System 

Specialists in 

CAMPUS SPORTSWEAR 

Miller’s Specialty 

Shop 

818 Caroline Street 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


Joseph H. Ulmati 


Feminine Fashions 
Riding Togs - Costume Jewelry 
822 Caroline Street 
FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 


Cop (to a man just struck by a 
hit-and-run driver) : “Did you get 
his car number?” 

Pedestrian: “No, but I'd recognize 
his laugh any place.” 
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By Joan Essick 


The sun was shining, the air was 
crisp, and a certain feeling in the at- 
mosphere made me sense that this 
day was going to be a perfect one. 
Then came the jolt — the booming, 
echoing voice of the public address 
system which said, “The Washing- 
tonian, leaving on track five, section 
fourteen — colored car forward!” I 
turned and watched the silent, ex- 
pressionless faces of the group as they 
slowly moved to the front. 

Is there really any difference? 
What do some people see that I don’t 
see? As I left my seat to board the 
train, the sound of a voice filled with 
kindness and generosity reached my 
ears. 

“Miss, is this your hat?” 


Shop at 

NEWBERRY’S 

The Friendly Store 




IaUNDRY C0.iMt 


Fredericksburg, Va. 
Near College Gate 


Found: a roll of five dollar bills. 
Will the owner please form a line 
at the north entrance of the admin- 
istration building at two o’clock this 
afternoon. 


“Mommy, why it is that Daddy 
doesn’t have much hair?” 

“He thinks a great deal, dear.” 
“But, Mommy, why is it that you 
have so much hair?” 

“Finish your breakfast, dear.” 
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Again I turned, and the dark 
hands of a woman with a smile in 
her voice held my newly purchased 
hat which I accepted gratefully. 

“Thank you so much,” I replied, 
and her eyes sparkled as if I had 
spoken a magic word. She seemed 
to say in that glance that maybe 
there was still hope in the world, 
and that perhaps some day everyone 
would say thank you to her. 

Still people ridicule this race and 
cast them aside. When will the na- 
tion awake from its nightmare and 
look ahead to the future of its citi- 
zens? Why can’t it be soon? I follow- 
ed the crowd to the train. Some 
boarded with me, and others moved 
forward. 
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They were huddled close; the 
lights were low. He pressed his lips 
to her little pink ear and whispered, 
“What are you thinking about, darl- 
ing?” 

“The same thing you are, sweet- 
heart,” she shyly answered. 

“Then I’ll race you to the ice- 
box!” he shouted gaily. 

“Now to show you what I have 
on my mind,” said the professor as 
he began to erase the blackboard. 
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THE DAYDREAMER 

By Sandy Ball 

My thoughts a hidden fantasy 

Escape: a moment 

Lost among the ecstasy 

OF sweet content 

Becomes a dream of proportions 

Unreal. My actions 

Betray the thoughts and motions 

Of a wandering heart 

Which finds no rest 

In this world. Yet can 

T’his brief interlude test 

My true feelings? 

For always I awake to face 
The grim reality 
That my dream was just a taste 
Of what could never be. 
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A SKIRT IS A STATE OF MIND 


There it hung, draped in lovely 
folds, high on the store shelf, a gor- 
geous bolt of sea-green skirt material 
with an all-over design. Blue and 
salmon-colored fish swam playfully 
in its waters. White Viking vessels 
floated over its surface, and beyond, 
little foot-bridges curved to distant 
shores. Delighted youths and maid- 
ens, attired in mediaevel robes, dan 
ced while Pan leaned back comfort- 
ably beneath a tree, playing at his 
pipes. 

I walked straight to the counter 
and confronted the kindly-faced 
clerk. I had never sewed in my life, 
but now I would! 

“That material is wonderful. I 
just love it. How much a yard is it?” 
“Three dollars, miss,” the clerk 
smiled back. 

“Three dollars a yard for cotton?” 
I was shocked. 

“It's all pure linen, miss, and as 
you have said, a beautiful design. A 
real artist created the design for that 
material. But perhaps I can show you 
something less expensive. We have 
so many pretty things this spring.” 
I hesitated. The little pink fish 
beckoned to me. I wanted to join the 
dancing maidens. I hadn’t noticed 
at first the blue skies in part of the 
background. Everywhere it was 
spring, glorious spring! 

“No, nothing else interests me,” 
1 said. “How little do you think I 
can make a skirt of? You see, I have 
never sewed before.” 

The girl measured me. “You don’t 
need much material,” she assured me. 
“Two and seven-eighths is plenty. 
I'll help you select a simple pattern.” 
“Good,” I said, as she drew forth 
the pattern book. 

“Now this is nice, very stylish 
this season, too. It’s snug through 
the waist and hips, and has an ador- 
able flair to the hemline.” 

“How cute!” I said, “but the flair 
— isn't it hard to make?” 

“Oh, no, dearie! You just take 


By Isabella Margaret Phillips 

the two pieces of pattern tissue, dou- 
ble your material and pin and cut. 
You’ll have four pieces then, two 
front and two back. It's so simple!” 

“Perfectly wonderful! There’s 
really nothing to it, is there?” Naive 
and happy, I bade her an especially 
cordial good-bye, the package tuck- 
ed cosily beneath my arm. 

It occurred to me that the family 
might not appreciate my taking the 
liberty of charging such an expensive 
item at the store, but I knew that 
when they saw what a handsome 
skirt I should make, they would be 
glad. I would just keep the matter 



a secret, then retire to my room 
quietly after dinner and cut out the 
skirt. On Saturday morning I’d sew 
it up, and Sunday I should proudly 
present myself wearing the elegant 
skirt with the real artist’s design. 

Joyously I went to work, folded 
the material in half, and pinned the 
two pattern tissues down. I had the 
scissors in hand and was about to 
cross my Rubicon, when a startling 
thought seized me! I peeked under 
the paper cautiously so as not to up- 
set my pattern and pins, (as though 
I were searching out a villain ) . 

Oh, oh! Every fish, vessel, boy, 
girl, and Pan himself utterly upside 
down! The sky was on the floor 
and the sea was in the heavens! I had 
barely enough material. I had spent 
nearly nine dollars, and I couldn’t 
wear those happy springtime creatur- 
es upside down. 

Deeply despairing, baffled and 
warn, I sought my pillow thankfully 
to mend my sorrows in slumber. I 
had to awake with some plan to 
move the skies, waters, and earth — 
to say nothing of slipping fish and 
youths and maidens back to their re- 
spective places. 

It was easy to fall asleep. I was 
sailing alone through the warm 
sunny mirror-like waters full of up- 
side down reflections of pink fish 
with blue eyes and scudding clouds 
that looked like maidens’ billowy 
skirts. I sat with the scissors in my 
lap, in a Viking vessel not one bit 
bigger than our silver salt cellar boats 
o nthe dinner table, and I was cross- 
ing a great ocean with an oar like 
a tiny silver salt spoon. I munched 
gingerly on a piece of chocolate cake 
decorated with regiments of pins. My 
eyes were full of blue-gray mist, yet 
my seeing was not affected. Now 
things were becoming more stable, 
and many undersea creatures were 
engulfing me. Bright faces, dancing 
mouths, and mournful eyes were 
(Continued on Page 12) 
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Mamesiti /I lane 


Have you ever wondered why we 
do the things we do or why the little 
unexpected impulses can sometimes 
be the most treasured recollections in 
our memories? 

I awoke that morning feeling 
strangely refreshed in spite of stay- 
ing up late the night before. The sun 
flooded the room with a bright yel- 
low light, and the curtains waved 
vigorously with a tropical breeze. I 
got up and went to the large window 
that overlooked the ocean and the 
beautiful grounds of the hotel. This 
was the last day of our vacation. Five 
short days ago, my parents and I 
had arrived on the island of Nassau, 
and tomorrow I would be back in 
school after having spent the short- 
est spring vacation of my life. 

The air was especially cool and 
clear that morning, and the ocean 
in the distance was blue and glisten- 
ing in the sun. The rich green lawn 
below was speckled with dots of pink 
and yellow; these tropical flowers 
grew abundantly all over the island. 
Whenever I looked at that lawn with 
the palm trees along all the walks 
and the white deck chairs shaded by 
bright colored umbrellas, it was like 
looking at a miniature paradise. Once 
again I glanced at the ocean and fol- 
lowed its shore line until the tall 
palms, where the hotel beach ended, 
cut off my view, Suddenly I had 
the desire to be down by the ocean 
and follow that shore-line which I 
couldn't see. 

My parents were still asleep in the 
adjoining room, so I dressed quickly 
and left my room. The long hall was 
very quiet, and I heard no sounds 
from any of the other rooms. The 
only sounds of life downstairs were 
muffled noises from the kitchen. A 
tired-looking bell-boy gave me a 
puzzled look. I smiled and hurried 
on through the swinging doors that 
led to the elaborate porch and out- 
door dining room. 


By Nancy Montrastelle 

Reaching the beach, I kicked off 
my scuffs and left them there. The 
sand was white and soft against my 
feet. On an impulse, I ran down to 
the spot where the waves broke and 
rolled upon the shore. There was a 
zig-zag line where the waves would 
stop and roll back again. 

The hotel wasn’t in sight any 
longer. On my left the jungle was a 
beautiful mass of trees, vines, and 
flowers. The sand didn’t quite go 
up to the edge of the jungle; a half 
grassy and half sandy stretch of land 
about twenty feet wide separated 
them. Walking along, I had that 
“wonderful to be alive feeling” and 
wished I were able to absorb all this 
beauty and take it with me. 

As I rounded a cruve in the shore- 
line, I saw three little native children 
who were cracking open a coconut 
The third one was sliding down the 
palm tree. When they saw me, one 
little girl called out and asked me 
if I were thirsty. I said I wasn't, but 
she ran over to tell me how good 
the coconut juice was. I tried some 
and didn't agree with her, but they 
all seemed very much pleased when 
I told them how good it was. 

As I walked farther down the 
bench, I wondered about these black 
people on the island. They se:med 
so happy all the time. I hadn't heard 
a discouraging word from any one 
of them, and they were always smil- 
ing and laughing among themselves 
whenever I saw them on the streets 
or anywhere else. The substance for 
happiness is sought all over the 
world, and yet some people can be 
happy with so little. These thoughts 
stayed with me, and I was glad to 
be alone because I wanted to think 
about those important things that 
we usually don't take time to think 
about. 

The shore-line curved out into a 
sort of peninsula piled with rocks. 
I climbed up to one of the higher 


ones, sat down, and watched the 
white-capped waves splash up over 
the rocks. I noticed that the pink 
and white coral appeared on the 
beach each time the waves would 
roll back. On all the beaches by the 
hotels, this beautiful but dangerous 
rock was cleared away because of the 
sharp edges and also because of the 
dangerous tropical fish that lurked 
around it. Nothing has ever im- 
pressed me so much as all the un- 
touched beauty of that scene. I would 
have liked to stay in that place all 
day, deep in my thoughts, but after 
an hour had passed, I knew I must 
return to the hotel. 

On the way back, I collected deli- 
cate, lace-like sea shells, and even 
then, I knew that this would be the 
most remembered event of the trip. 
I didn’t know exactly why, but none 
of the new acquaintances or the ex- 
citing experiences seemed to compare 
with these moments alone. 


CAREMBOLA 

By Colette Courtot 

Suddenly the wind came 

stirring the leaves of my thoughts. 

There was malice in its game, 

for it twisted my soul to knots 

as it spiralled down deeper 

to find the cringing thought of you. 

Black horses trotting on the street 

leave sinister echoes in mind; 

but the echoes fade 

replaced by others, more discreet. . . 

Sights startle, 

smells stifle, 

only for the moment. 

The wind departed 
as suddenly as it had come, 
but laughing. I sit numb 
thinking thoughts of you. 
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By Nancy 

I awoke to find golden rays of 
sunlight flooding throught the open 
windows into the room. One shin- 
ing, glowing ray fell across my bed, 
and I could feel the warmth of it 
through the covers. 

I could hear the wind as it rustled 
through the trees and see leaves in 
a multitude of colors — red, brown, 
gold, green, yellow — as they fell 
from the trees like millions of tiny 
parachutes. The organdy curtains 
around the windows seemed to frame 
the autumn loveliness. 

As I watched, a bird with flame- 
colored feathers perched on the top 
branch of the tree outside the win- 
dows. He lifted his beautiful head, 
opened his mouth, and out came an 
exciting, haunting song of autumn. 

A crisp, nippy breeze came up just 
then, and I snuggled further under 
the covers. When I looked again, 
the flame-colored bird was gone, just 
as quickly and silently as he had 
come. 

The breeze that ruffled the cur- 
tains as it stole softly into the room 
smelled of autumn. It carried with 
it the pungent odor of burning lea- 
ves, the fragrance of rain-washed 
shrubs, and the spicy smell of the 
spruce and pine trees. The tranquil- 
lity of the morning was broken only 
by the twittering of birds and the oc- 
casional bark of a dog. 

I stretched and yawned. It was so 
warm under the covers, and al- 
though I was no longer tired, the 
warmth made me feel drowsy. Be- 
sides, the luxury of being able to 
lie in bed indefinitely was too much 
to resist. 

As I turned my head, my glance 
fell on the interior of the room. The 
shiny floor, the bright - colored 
throw rug, the soft glow of the 
maple furniture and the white starch- 
ed ruffles on the curtains and bed- 
spread seemed to blend together into 
a warm rosy glow. I dozed once 
more. 


Keue/Ue 

Brewer 

Suddenly I was awakened again, 
this time by the tantalizing smell of 
fried bacon, hot coffee and toast. In 
my imagination I could see the gol- 
den yellow of scrambled eggs, and 
the rich, red glow of the strawberry 
preserves. My mouth began to water 
and my stomach began to growl. I 
knew I was hungry. The low drone 
of voices and the soud of muffled 
footsteps told me that now I was 
not the only one awake. 

Then I heard the light tinkling 
of the bell that meant breakfast was 
ready. I stretched again and sighed 
with contentment. Gosh, it was good 
to be home! 
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The birds do it; 

The bees do it; 

The little bats do it. 

Mama, why can't I take flying 
lessons? 

The Spectator 


Prof.: “And how many revolu- 
tions took place in France in that 
year?" 

Sophomore: “Four, sir." 

Prof.: “Enumerate them for us." 
Soph.: “One, two three, four." 


A Skirt Is A State of 

Mind 

(Continued from Page 10) 

everywhere. The sight was mystical 
and enchanting, yet alarming. 

“But this is nonsense," I thought, 
“utter nonsense. These thing must 
go in their places. They do have plac- 
es and 1 must see them in their places. 
I won't be timid." 

Then I pushed the sky up above 
me and forced the maidens with the 
billowy skirts back into puffy white 
clouds that sped serenely across the 
blue heavens. The fish melted away 
through the waters below me. The 
pins were gone from the chocolate 
cake, and I ate it with relish. 

Then I rolled out flat the bolt 
of figured cloth that lay in the bot- 
tom of my boat. Four pieces of skirt 
pattern were nicely pinned close to- 
gether over the single cloth. A small 
section of cloth remained between 
two of them, which would be large 
enough to piece the fourth section 
where the material was not quite 
long enough. 

Slanting rays of sunlight shot 
suddenly across my face and woke 
me. My eyes fell upon the gay fabric 
which, alas, should have been my 
treasured new skirt. I was about to 
lament, when I remembered my 
dream. Jumping from bed, I laid 
the material full on the floor and 
pinned the four pieces together in 
place. Yes, there it was; the piece 
of material left over was quite big 
enough to piece the last quarter of 
my skirt. I could do it! The pattern 
was all right side up! I could make 
my skirt! With confidence, I pinned 
and cut, and pinned and cut, and 
pinned and basted. Before the fam- 
ily breakfast hour, I finished a neat- 
ly basted skirt. 

Somebody wrote a play once 
called “The Play's the Thing!" 
Well, that depends. In my experi- 
ence, “The Dream's the Thing!" 

Mary had a little lamb, 

The lamb had halitosis. 
Everywhere the lambie went, 

The people held their nosis. 
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WINSTON 

tastes good — like a cigarette should! 
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FILTER! 
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■ College smokers know why 
Winston changed America’s 
mind about filter smoking! 

This filter cigarette gives you 
real tobacco flavor — the full, 
rich flavor real smokers want. 
And Winston’s finer filter works 
so effectively that the flavor 
really gets through to you. 

Try a pack of easy-drawing 
Winstons. See for yourself why 
so many college men and 
women are getting together on 
this cigarette. Winston tastes 
good — like a cigarette should ! 


WINSTON 

is fun to smoke! 


Easy-drawing, smooth- 
smoking, good-tasting— that's 
Winston! And that’s what it 
takes to get all the fun 
of smoking. 
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